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Si llegd un burro flaco When a lean donkey 

a tu ventana, comes to your window, 

tratclo con carifio, treat him lovingly, 

que es mi retrato ; for he is my portrait ; 

a chinita que sf, curly-haired love, yes, 

a chinita que no. curly-haired love, no. 

Diablo que anda en Castilla, The devil who travels through Spain, 

con vuelillos y golilla, with cuffs on and ruffled collar, 

con vuelillos y golilla, with cuffs on and ruffled collar, 
quien serd ? quien sera ? who may he be ? 

Jesu Crista ! que fracaso ! By Jesus ! what a portent ! 

ya esta aquf ; dejadle paso, Here he is ! let him go in peace, 

dejadle paso. let him pass gently. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 

Rhyme, rime. The latter spelling of this word, as etymologically the true 
form (see the etymological dictionaries), is preferred by our collaborateur, as by 
several modern writers. The case seems to be one in which liberty of choice 
may reasonably be demanded. — Gen. Ed. 



LEGENDS OF THE CHEROKEES. 

Among the Western Cherokees, in the Indian Territory, many 
ancient songs and legends are still preserved, handed down by ver- 
bal tradition, from generation to generation. Many of these tradi- 
tions are scarcely known, even in name, to the half breeds, but 
among the old full bloods, still attached to the mountains and forests 
of their long-lost home, they survive in memory. The subjects of 
these songs and legends are generally deeds of heroes, and love. 
Others have a religious character. 

During the long winter nights, while the Indians are gathered 
round the hearth fire of their houses, the voice of the story-teller is 
heard until late in the quiet night, for however often he has heard 
them related, the Indian is always willing to listen to tales of the 
days of yore. 

But with the full blood Cherokees, these legends and traditions 
will pass away forever, unless they are saved from oblivion by some 
lover of Indian folk-lore ; and soon, or it will be too late. 

During a visit to the Western Cherokees, in the autumn of 1883, 
I obtained a few of these legends. My informant was a prominent 
Cherokee of mixed blood, by the name of William Eubanks, at the 
time senator at Tahlequah. 



54 Journal of American Folk-Lore. 

THE STONE-SHIELDS. 

In ancient times there lived among the Cherokees two strange 
beings, — monsters of human form, resembling Cherokees in appear- 
ance. These two monsters, a man and a woman, lived in a cave. 
They were called Nayunu'wi (Stone-shields, or Stone-jackets), 1 or 
Uilata (sharp, pointed), because they had sharp-pointed steel (?) 
hands. 

These monsters killed children, and sometimes adults. As they 
dressed like Cherokees, and spoke their language, it was difficult to 
distinguish them from this people. 

The man generally killed hunters and other people who were alone 
and far from home, by attacking them. The woman used tricks to 
procure her victims. She came to the houses, kindly offering her 
services, offering to nurse children, and do similar things. 

As soon as she had a child in her arms, she ran away with it, 
until she was out of hearing, and pierced the brain of the child 
with her steel hand, then took the liver from the body and disap- 
peared. The Nayunu'wi appear to have lived on the livers of their 
victims. 

The older Cherokees, long tired of the ravages of these mon- 
sters, held a council to determine the best way of killing the Uilata. 
At last they resolved to kill them with arrows, not knowing that the 
Uilata were stone clad. As soon as they saw an opportunity to at- 
tack the woman, they shot their arrows at her with all their might, 
but they were very much astonished to see that the arrows did not 
take the slightest effect. 

Then a topknot-bird, which was perched on the branch of a tree 
close by, said to the warriors : " In the heart, in the heart ! " 

The Cherokees shot their arrows at the spot where they supposed 
the heart to be, but no better than before did they succeed in killing 
the monster. 

At last a jay appeared, and said to the warriors : " In the hand, in 
the hand ! " 

They shot the monster's hand, and it dropped dead. At the mo- 
ment it fell its stone jacket broke into pieces. The people gathered 
the fragments, and kept them as sacred amulets, for luck in war, in 
hunting, and in love. 

The man-monster disappeared ; according to tradition, it went 
north. 

1 A tradition of the Tuscarora Indians also speaks of monsters in human form, 
man-eaters with a stone-clad skin. They were called Stone giants, (Ot-nea-yar- 
heh). See E. Johnson, Legends, etc., of the Iroquois and History of the Tusca- 
rora Indians, Lockport, N. Y., 1881, pp. 55, 56. 
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The Cherokees possess also a legend about flying monsters, having 
the form of falcons. These caught and killed especially children. 
They were slain by a brave man, whose little and only son had been 
captured by them. He followed them to their cave, where they kept 
their young, and killed the latter. Thereafter the old falcons disap- 
peared forever. 

THE HORNED SNAKES. 

In ancient times there lived great snakes, glittering as the sun, 
and having two horns on the head. To see one of these snakes was 
certain death. They possessed such power of fascination, that who- 
ever tried to make his escape, ran toward the snake and was de- 
voured. 

Only great hunters who had made medicine especially for this pur- 
pose could kill these snakes. It was always necessary to shoot them 
in the seventh stripe of their skins. 

The last of these snakes was killed by a Shawnee Indian, who was 
a prisoner among the Cherokees. They had promised him freedom 
if he could find and kill the snake. 

He hunted for the snake during several days, in caves, and over 
wild mountains, and found it at last high up on the mountains of 
Tennessee. 

The Shawnee kindled a great fire of pine cones, in the form of a 
large circle, and then walked up to the snake. 

As soon as it saw the hunter, the snake slowly raised its head, but 
the Shawnee shouted, " Freedom or death ! " and shot his arrow 
through the seventh stripe of the snake's skin ; then turning quickly, 
he jumped within the circle of the fire, where he was safe. At this 
moment a stream of poison poured down from the mouth of the 
snake, but the fire stopped it. So the Shawnee had regained his 
liberty. 

Four days afterwards the Cherokees went to the spot where the 
snake had been killed, and gathered fragments of bone and scales of 
the snake's skin. These they kept carefully, as they believed the 
pieces would bring them good luck in love, the chase, and war. 

On the spot where the snake had been killed, a lake formed, the 
water of which was black. In the water of this lake the Cherokee 
women used to dip the twigs with which they made their baskets. 

Dr. H. ten Kate. 



